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DANIEL WEBSTER’S MANSION. 
The venerable mansion formerly occu- 
pied by the Thomas family, bat now the 
residence of Mr. Webster, is very pleasant- 
lysituated about one mile from the beach 
in the southern part of the town of Marsh- 
field, Mass. Since it came into Mr. Web- 
ster’s possession, he has made many im- 
provements, and added one half or more to 
its extent. His miscellaneous library is 
ina very elegant and commodious apart- 
ment constructed for its reception in the 
new west wing. It has been selected with 
great care by the enlightened taste and 
judgement of the owner during the last 
thirty years, and is one of the best private 
libraries in the country. His law library 
isin his office situated in the garden. 
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ORIGINAL. 
HERE AND THERE.—NO. XxI* 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 
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“Tired Nature’s sweet restorer” is never 
more welcome than to a traveller. The 
downy footsteps fell lightly and softly on 
Weary eyelids that night at Burlington, 
and kept them closed till a very late hour 
thenext morning. Shall I be very frank, 
and confess how late? Shall I own up, as 
the boys say, to sleeping till nine o’clock, 
tnd then only waking because there was a 
loud rap on my duor? But it was no fault 
ofmine. My travelling-companion, in his 
thoughtful kindness, had requested that I 
should not be disturbed until it was nearly 
‘me for the cars, and the landlord had only 
given me time to breakfast before their 
hour for leaving—how could I help it? 

Tt was a bright morning on which my 
‘yes opened, and a beuutiful landscape 
greeted them as I threw back the blind, 
and let the soft summer air steal in—a 

e of country air—of New England air 

of Green Mountain air! Before me, 
pread out in its loveliness, was lake 
‘tamplaih, so beautiful to my eye at all 





‘ours, and under all lights. Green and 
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fair as ever, were the hills beyond ‘it, and 
and I could not bear to turn aWay and 
leave them. I suppose the bay of Naples 
is fairer, her sky bluer, and her islands 
more sunny, but I doubt if many enjoy the 
prospect of them more than I did the view 
I had that morning of this sweet mountain 
lake, of which no poet sings, and about 
which noftravellers rhapsodize. Sky and 
water and mounta‘n were all the sweeter 
to me for the previous confinement, and 
perhaps no scenery will ever give me more 
pleasare, even if I shall find that which is 
more attractive in itself. Once in the cars 
with my friend beside me, we were gliding 
swiftly homeward. Eight hours would 
take me thither! To be sure, our Mon- 


treal friends had almost extorted a promise’ 


that I wonld be two days in going from 
Burlington home, so as not to exceed my 
strength, but while I said to myself, and 
to them also, “I will stopif I feel too tired,” 
I had a little private cunviction of my own, 
that morning, that I should look upon the 
old elms in front of our door before I slept. 

Again through the glorious old hills of 
Vermont we wended our way; the time 
seemed long since.I had looked upon them, 
and many sad thoughts arose; but sweet 
feelings mingled with them. I had enjoy- 
ed a great deal in the interval; delightful 
intercourse with old friends; pleasant ac- 
quaiztance with new ones; much, very 
much, in the world without, and the world 
within, that I should ever hold in bright 
and dear remembrance. There had some 
clouds, arisen; but even they had been 
spanned with light; such light as only can 
be revealed in life’s shadowy hours. Who 
had so much-cause to be grateful and re- 
joicing as I—who had been led more _ ten- 
derly, or guarded more securely ? 

So as I lay on the sofa in the saloon, and 
let mountain and village and stream glide 
by, like fleeting pictures in a magic-lantern, 
I was peaceful and hopeful, like my old 
self again. F 

Experience is the mother of wisdom— 
is’nt there such a proverb? if not there 
should be; and so having experienced a 
day of fasting on the Burlington and Rut- 








‘ land-reil- road, we were wise. We besought 


our host at B. to prepare us for the perils 
of the way; and having consigned a _bas- 
ket to. the hands of a good-natured Irish 
girl, it was returned to us with provision 
enough to carry a little army through more 
than one day’s siege; there were sand- 
wiches, cookies, dough-nuts, to say notbing 
of some delicacies already in it from Cana- 
dian pantries. We might have been buri- 
ed up in that great western snow-drift with 
impunity, so far as provision was concerned. 
That bountiful supply was evidence of 
genuine Green-Mountain hespitality, and 
not the starving process carried on inside 
the cars; that was a foreign innovation. 

Rapidly we crossed the summjt, rushed 
down into vallies, rattled through rocky 
passes, slackened round curves—ever on- 
ward, steadily, securely. At length our 
home river came in sight, the clear Con 
necticut, dimpling and smiling up into our 
faces a bewitching welcome. It was scarce- 
ly a river there; buta silver thread, nar- 
rowed by the drought to less than half its 
usval width, but still imparting freshness 
and beauty to the surrounding meadows. 
The day was warm, and we, as well as our 
fellow-passengers, were sadly begrimmed 
by dust and smoke. 

Should we stop at Bellows-Falls over 
night? It wasa rather serious question. 
I remembered the warnings and injunc- 
tions I had received; but it could not fa- 
tigue me so much to ride two or three 
hours longer, and sleep at home, as to en- 
dure the fatigue and bustle of a night at a 
hotel. So said inclination, rather than 
reason, perhaps; but the idea of seeing 
home and home friends that night was ir- 
resistable ; and I decided to keepon. The 
hillsaxd meadows had lost some of their 
freshness in the July heat; but they soon 
began to wear a home-like aspect to my 
eye. The Connecticut river valley is in its 
highest perfection of beauty in June; but 
to the dwellers on its banks, no other 
scenery can be quite as lovely as this at 
any season. .Even the friend beside me, 
whose home was on the grand St. Law- 
rence, could appreciate its peculiar beauty, 
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for though long an exile, her childhood’s 


hours had been svent in this valley, and it. 


was still dear to her heart as to mine. 

It was a little past 6 P. M., when Sallie 
Single stood once more in the station- 
house, within sight of home. How tedious 
seemed the deluy of hackmen in puttiag 
on the trunks, and yet in time she crossed 
the threshold of home once more! Unex- 
pected, for her hasty departure from M. 
had left no time for announcing her return, 
she walked in, and found the family quiet- 
ly taking tea. There. were exclamations, 
greetings, wouderings, and questionings, 
hurried at first, but subsiding in time’ into 
a quieter exchange of words and thoughts. 
There is no necessity for describing farther; 
who has not returned home, and. does not 
know the pleasurable excitement which it 
brings? 

To those readers who have accompanied 
her in her wanderings here and there, Sal- 
lie Single must now say farewell. ‘Thanks 
and good wishes to those who have patient- 
ly listened to her gossiping sketches; if 
not especially benefitted, she trusts they 
huve not been injured by the slight com- 
panionship, and hopes the parting is a 
friendly one. 

To S. H. K., who has so kindly advised 
her to change her name, she will just say in 
private, that if she takes another journey 


| it shall be as Delia Double, if it will please 
| him better; she likes to gratify her friends, 


| 
' 








Most sincere and cordial thanks to Caro- 


lince C. P. for her invitation to All and . 


see her. If Sallie Single ever travels 
through the western States, aud she would 
like of all things to get a glimpse of rolling 
praries, and see real Hoosiers and Wolver- 
ines, she will try to take this in her way, 
and get acquainted with her little unknown 
friend ; perhaps she is, however, a great 
unknown. She is glad to learn that some 
heart so far away has a kindly thought of 
her; but @® het, and all her readers, she 
must say—farewell. 

‘A word which makes me linger—yet farewell.” 





Nurserp. 


ORIGINAL. 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 


MY PET CAT. 


In my childhood, a famous pet of mine 
was a large black cat, with the most ex- 
pressiveyelloweyes,and symmetrical whisk- 
ers that were ever beheld. She was as 
good as she was beautiful, being docile, 
affectionate, and obedient. She was in- 
deed a living examplé to me in many of 
her ways, and truly might have been cal- 
led a pattern cat. 

Black cats are said to be endowed, by 
learned authorities, with more than a usual 
share of intellect, and certainly my pet 
verified the’ truth to an uncommon degree. 
She always looked to me the very picture 
of wisdom, when seated by the fireside, 
demurely washing her expressive face, or 
in the large arm-chair, which she had ap- 
propriated to herself, with head erect, and 
the meditative air of a philosopher. 

She was rather peculiar in her tastes, 
being fond of confectionary and cake, and 
would daintily eat them from my hand; 
and so aristocratic in her feelings that she 
would often go without her dinner, rather 
than eat in the kifehem, as ordinary cats 
are obliged to do. ® 

We were all very fond of her, for she 
endeared herself to us by her agreeable: 
and winning ways. If we were absent, 
any of us from our home, she would walk, 
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into every room of the house, mewing all 
the time most piteously. 

But, as there is no earthly perfection in 
the human race, in this world of ours, so 
it is in vain in us to expect to meet with 
it in the cat race, black though they be.— 
I am sorry to say that my cat was not ex- 
empted from the frailties ofher kind. She 
was subject at times to a mischievous, I 
will not say malicious, propensity, which 
showed itself in certain tricks, as unex- 
pected as they were disagreeable. I re- 
member I was amusing myself at one time, 
by putting my face nearly in contact with 
her own, making at the same time, all 
sorts of grimaces, when she suddenly seiz- 
ed my head between her large paws, and 
as her sharp claws nearly touched my eyes, 
I was excessively frightened, and did not 
dare again to perform the same kind of 
pantomime before her. Probably she re- 
sented the affront offered her, and as a cat 
of good taste, took this way of evincing it. 
However, I disliked this new method of 
correction, and became more circumspect 
in my manner and treatment of her ever 
after. 

I was fond of lying late in the morning, 
and she did not approve of it, being herself 
an early riser, and if 1 failed to make my 
appearance at the usual hour, she would 
seat herself at the door of my room, and 
mew in such a loud and authoritative tone, 
as fairly to awaken me from my slumbers, 
much against my inclination, and compel 
me to rise. But for this I think she de- 
served much praise, as she seemed to be 
actuated by a high sense of duty, which 
enabled her to perform the disagreeable 
office. Being rather of atimid nature, she 
was averse to seeing much company in the 
house, and if strangers were present, she 
would dash into the room in a most pecu- 
liar manner, attracting general notice and 
remark, by this sudden appearance and 
exit, so that I was often called upon to de- 
fend her from the charge of ill-breeding, 
and assert her superiority over others of 
her race. 

But the drollest way in which this dis- 
position of hers was shown, I am now go- 
ing to relate. 

One evening the rooms were brilliantly 
lighted, for the reception of a large party, 
and through the day she had evinced much 
dissatistaction, when the preparations were 
going on, as if she anticipated the coming 
event. I had been permitted to sit up 
through the evening, and from my corner 
of the room, where I had seated fnyself, I 
watched her proceedings with the greatest 
anxiety. I could not restrain her from 
entering with the rest, for she mewed most 
dreadfully, if I attempted to confine her, 
so'I thought it best at this time to let her 

shave her own way, trusting that her good 
sense and black dress would Mhield her 
frum observation, and any noisy outbreak 
on her part; but when the rooms became 
entirely filled, and the mingled noise of 
the voices, with music and laughter, were 
heard around, she became more agitated 
than ever, dashing in and out of the room, 
at a great rate, with more than her usual 
violence, to my utter dismay. 

Sometimes she would escape unnoticed 
amongst tlre crowd, but very oftén I had 
the mortification of hearing many remarks 
upon my pet cat, touching her strange ap- 
pearance, thet were not of the most flat- 
tering nature. . 

At last the company began to disperse, 
and right glad was I at this movement, for 
by this time 1 was quite tired and worn 
out with excitemeot, and had the truth 
been told, I suspected many of the present 
company were. Asistood peeping from 
the doorway upon the crowd that had now 
gathered in the hall, L espied my cat em- 
ployed in the same way, for she had ascend- 
.ed the stairs, and now stood gazing on the 
-acene below, with her black head protruded 
from between the railings, and her large 
yellow eyes opened to their widest extent! 

I could not refrain from laughing at the 
‘droll appearance she made, but my mirth 
suddenly ceased, when to my horror I per- 
ceived her in the act of springing from her 
hiding place, with her two paws extended, 
upon the head-iiress of a lady, who was 
standing directly underneath the stair-case, 
and seizing upon it with the waving 
plume#that had attracted her notice, she 
quite detached it from her head, leaving 
her -in a state of great astonishment and 
agitation at the sudden loss for which she 
was so unprepared. I ran forward to 





rescue it, but I was too late; she had se- 


cured her prize, thinking, I suppose, that | 
she ought to share in the evening’s enter- | 


tainment, and that it had been plated be- 
fore her fur her sole benefit; so she began 
playing with it, and dancing around it with 
many fantastic gambols, as she would have 
done with any mouse, until it was quite 
spoilt. I remember feeling dreadfully 
mortified for my pet, as if 1 had myself 
committed the mischievous deed, for the 
lady looked terribly annoyed, spite of her 
endeavors to conceal it, as it was quite an 
awkward situation for any lady to be in, 
you will allow, and every body cried out 
“It is that horrid cat!” So, snatching 
her in my arms, I made a hasty retreat, 
with the unfortunate article beside, which 
she still firmly grasped. 

Ever after, notwithstanding the good 
name she had acquired, on such occasions 
as these, I was obliged to keep her in the 
strictest confinement. 

EEE 


ORIGINAL. 


GHOST STORIES. 


I wonder if there are any young people, 
readers of the pleasant ‘‘ Companion,” who 
really believe in ghosts. There are few 
believers, I think, in such things, in the 
present enlightened age; bat many chil- 
dren are told silly stories by nurses and 
others, and they creep close to each other 
when they hear unusual noises, and: run 
and scream if they are left accidentally in 
the dark, and do a great many foolish 
things, that would seem to themselves ridi- 
culous if they would exercise reason, and 
quietly reflect instead of running and 
screaming. 

Though I give such sage advice, I blush 
to say, 1 was as foolish a little girl in this 
respect, as you could find in old England. 
The distant noise of some machinery be- 
longing to a great factory, and which my 
wisdom for years never suspected to be 
any thing so earthly, used to cause me ter- 
rible sensations, as I sat upon the stairs, 
instead of going to bed, for being the 
youngest of the family, I every night, at 
the hour of nine, kissed my parents, and 
with candle in hand ascended the stairs for 
the purpose of retiring, being too young to 
sit up to supper, as was the privilége of 
my alder dieters but instead at oa to 
bed, I used to make some hasty. prepara- 
tions for it, then creep down stairs, within 
protecting limits, and as soon as the family 
broke up for general retirement, I ran 
quickly to my room and to bed. The sis- 
ters next in age to myself, were then visit- 
ing our good old aunts in Scotland, or I 
should have had companious, instead of the 
nightly loneliness that for a few months 
marred my happiness, and is the only dark 
spot in ali my recollections of home, for f 
deceived my parents, who thought I was 
sleeping soundly, and became habituated 
to nervous listening for noises, and murbid 
fancies, that could not be otherwise than 
injurious. 

The distant machinery I spoke of, used 
to cause me great trouble, and recall any 
story of horror [had read or heard, and 
imagine the most absurd things, in en- 
deavorifig to Givine the cause of the half 
hissing, half rambling sound that some- 
times seemed almost in my ears, again 
distant, and so on, till my little silly brain 
coined as many vagaries as would make 
quite a passable ghost story. One of my 
older sisters had a nervous affection, that 
used to render her very susceptible to all 
such fancies, but her romance was always 
interrupted by sober reality. 

One morning, (we were then living in 
Geneva) this sister announced with a face 
of awful gravity, that for several nights she 
had heard a very terrible noise in the cel- 
lar below, and it resembled nothing she 
could describe ; itcame on alwaysin the 
dead of night, of course, and was some- 
times so loud as to be absolutely alarming. 
Believing the noise to be a creation of her 
fancy, we only laughed at her, but the 
most wakeful resolved to watch, and sure 
enough, one night after we had peopped 
our sleepy eyes open, just as long as was 
possible, my sister Esther suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ There it is!” And sure enough, 
there was quite an audible thump, thump, 
thump, three distinct times, then a pause, 
then came another, and another, very simi- 
lar to a person stamping on the floor. We 
rose, dressed, and mustering a large enough 
party to intimidate the ghosts, marched, 





candle in hand, to the scene of action. As 
we descended the kitchen stairs, thump, 
thump, thump, went something again, and 


| of course we screamed and fled like cowards 
) as we were, knowing too, that in order to 


discover the origin of the noise, it was ne- 
cessary to hear itin the vicinity. Whether 
we rallied that night or not,I do not remem- 
ber, but I know we made several succeeding 
visits to the neighborhood of the noise, 
without success. At length, as the fearful 
thumping continued every night, increasing 
instead of Giminishing, we enlisted our 
brother in the valiant enterprise, who as 
captain of the troop, marched one night at 
our head, but he failed likewise. Let me 
say, however, lest he should read this, 
that he retreated with unsullied honor, 
with a hearty laugh, and firm declaration 
that it was nothing. Butthe noise con- 
tinued, and really you will not wonder that 
our hearts beat quickly, when in the dead 
of night, still descended upon the cellar 
floor, the thump, thump, thump, that was 
really becoming almost a serious matter.— 
Now papa and mamma were awoke to 
hear this midnight terror, and though papa 
Jaughed, with all his wisdom, he was not 
wise enough to tell us what it was. 

One nigkt, as my brother had been, I 
believe, transacting some business late, 
near the scene of the fearful noise, he heard 
the mysterious thump, thump, and turning 
his head, what did he see by the dim light 
of his flickering candle, (for of course it 
flickered, all candles do in ghost stories,) 
but the face of a tremenduous sized, bright 
eyed, bushy whiskered rat, peeping over 
the top of a tall potatoe barrel, looking 
very fiercely at a huge potatoe, that he had 
just dropped upon the floor. The mystery 
explained itself; no doubt in the dead’ of 
night, when the sagacious thieves believed 
every human eye asleep, several. of them 
pursued their work of plunder; the drop- 
ping of three or more potatoes by the dif- 
ferent rats, caused the successive thumps, 
that had so alarmed us, for they would not 
of course drop them at the same moment, 
and the size of the potatoes graduated the 
knocks, from loud to soft. I remember 
too, there had been awful demonstrations 
of footsteps crossing the floor, eccasioned 
by the rats dragging their plunder to their 
holes. : . 

We looked rather foolish in the morning, 
and my sister Esther said as little as pos- 
sible upon the subject, but the rat story 
did not cure her of a love for mysteries; 
something strange was always occurring, 
but though I remember the mysteries 
themselves, I forget their solutions, for so- 
lutions invariably followed, and cannot 
therefore undertake to relate them, but I 
can relate a tale that was once told to me, 
equally, probably more interesting and in- 
structive to uny one indulging in similar 
fancies. I will relate it at a future time, 
as it is too long to place here. 

THE EXILE. 
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ORIGINAL. 
SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS. 


OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE.—No‘'5l. 


JAMES WILSON. 

James Wilson was born in Scotland, 
about the year 1742. He received an ex- 
cellent education; studyimg successively 
at Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Edinburg, 
and enjoying the instruction of the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Blair, and the no less cele- 
brated Dr. Watts. 
studies, he embarked for America, and ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, early in the year 
1766. Here he served some time in the 
capacity of tutor in the college of the city, 
and acquired the reputation of being a fine 
classical scholar. He shortly after entered 
the law office of Mr. John Dickenson, and 
at the expiration of two years, commenced 
practice, first at Reading and Carlisle, then 
at Annapolis, and finally at Philadelphia, 
where he continued to reside during the 
remainder of his life. At an early period, 
Mr. Wilson espoused the cause of the colo- 
nies. He was an American in principle 
from the time that he landed on the Ame- 
rican shore. He became a member of the 
‘Provincial Convention of Philadelphia, and 
in 1775, was unanimously elected a dele- 
gate to Congress. His standing during 
the whole course of his attendance on this 
body, was deservedly high. He evinced 











After completing his. 
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great ability and fidelity in the discharge 
of his numerous duties, and voted in favor 
of Independence in opposition to a majority 
of hiscolleagues. The high estimation ip 
which Mr. Wilson was held, may be learn. 
ed from his receiving the appointment of 
Advocate General for the French Govern. 
ment, in the United States. He continu- 
ed to hold this office, which was both 
arduous and delicate, for several years, at 
the close of which, the King of France 
handsomely rewarded him by a gift of ten 
thousand livres. 

About the year 1782, Mr. Wilson wag 
appointed a Counsellor and Agent for 
Pennsylvania, in the great controversy be- 
tween that State and the State of Connecti- 
cut, relating to certain lands within the 
charter boundary of Pennsylvania. He 
discovered much legal knowledge and tact 
in the management of this business; and 
the question was finally settled in favor of 
Pennsylvania. . 

He was a member of the celebrated Con- 
vention of 1787, which assembled in Phi- 
ladelphia, for the purpose of forming the 
Constitution of the United States. During 
the long deliberations on this instrument, 
he rendered the most important services, 
He, was on the committee which reported 
the draught of the Constitnzion, and did 
much to settle, upon just principles, the 
great and important points which naturally 
arose in the formation of a new govern- 
ment. 

When the State Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania assembled to ratify the Federal Con- 
stitution, Mr. Wilson was returned a mem: 
ber of that body, and as he was the only 
one who had assisted in forming that in 
strument, it devolved upon him to explain 
to the convention the principles upon which 
it was founded, and the great object which 
it had in view. 

In 1789, Mr. Wilson was appointed by 
the great Washington, a Judge of the Su. 
preme Court, under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. In this offic: he continued until his 
death, which occurred on the 28th of 
August, 1798, at Edenton North Carolina, 
while on a circuit attending to his judicial 
duties. 

Mr. 
first time to a da * Willions Bird, 
of Berks County, and a second time to 4 
daughter of Mr. Ellis Gray of Boston— 
His death was deeply mourned. EsTExts. 
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WEEDS, 


IN THE GARDEN AND IN THE HEART. 


Wilson was twice married; the 

















Dear readers, you may remember reai- 
ing, months ago, in the Youth's Compa 
ion, a communication headed ‘ Anger re 
pented of,’ and signed, ‘John.’ John it 
sorry not to have written to you since then 
A good many things have arisen to bit 
mind meanwhile, which he would love t? 
have confided to you, in a similar way 
But cares and preoccupied time have pr 
vented. 

_ Stern winter has, now borne rigorow 
sway over us for some months. © Already 
we seem inan early ‘January thaw’ \ 
scent the balmy odors ofa coming spring. 
Wali you wonder if at this season I malt 


*my last year’s gardening operations th 


text of a communication? 

At this moment a house fly is crawling 
stupidly, with close shut wings, over 
dusty blank-book in my hand. I blo 
upon him; he shakes off the (urpor of bi 
long wintry sleep, and buzzes up to t 
ceiling, and back and forth across the room 
humming aloud for joy of using his win 
and limbs again. ‘There is a dense fog 0! 
of doors, but it looks so like a bright vé 
with something very luminous behind, t 
I almost expect it to break away presel 
ly, and “show me the beautiful form 
Spring herself, clad in new ‘robes of tend 
green, and radiant in her loveliness. 

Is it not natural encugh that on so bla 
a Winter's day, my thoughts should ¢ 
back to summer time, and as I said befo 
to last year’s gardening§operations ? 

What I said in my first and only le 
to you, about hurtful weeds in the he 
reminded me of several strawberry beds 
our garden, which I knew had suffered | 
from neglect. There were Keene's % 
Hovey’s seedling, and another choice 
riety of them, yet though the soil was 
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yorable, none of them bore much fruit last 
year, and I krew the reason very well.— 
The soil about them had no* been enriched 
and loosened, afid most especially, they 
had not been weeded. 

‘And here,’ thought I, ‘in writing to 
the dear children, I have made a parable 
out of noxious weeds, urging my young 
friends to free their hearts by Christ’s help, 
from spiritual weeds, that choke the word 
and make it unfruitful, Now this parable 
ought to be made to “ work both ways,” 








and have influence enough to set me at 
work weeding our strawberry beds.” 

Upon this thought, I remember that I 
went out direcily to look at those beds, and 
| wish to tell you how they appeared. For 
now we must make our parable work not 
only ‘ both ways,” but back again, which is 
a very simple and easy thing, as to accom- 
plish it I have only to tell you what hap- 
pened to me, and what I observed in the 
garden. ’ 

There I found, that while the weeds 
were thriving rankly, of course, the good 
plants had also thrown out their creepers 
all around, seeking a healthful subsistence 
from the earth and the air, (for you are 
aware that the air assists greatly in the 
nourishment of plants.) But these adven- 
turous creepers went wayward for want of 
a proper direction and pruning, and strag- 
gled down upon the paths, where every day 
they were trodden under careless feet; and 
on the beds, where greedy weeds sucked 
up the strength of the soil, they looked as 
brown and dull as those old hickories down 
by Turtle Brook, when Jack Frost has 
faded their rich summer garments into 
suits of snuff-color. 

It is always better late than never to be- 
gina good work. I worked all one fore- 
noon without getting the half of one bed 
weeded. There are weeds that infest 
strawberry beds which also throw out wan- 
dering creepers, and when the two vines 
twine their tefidrils and their roots to- 
gether, you may be sure it is slow work 
disentangling them. Little space as I 
cleared of weeds, and great care as I used 
in the work, I was obliged to pluck up 
many of the good plants, and injuriously 
expose their roots. 

At length, and after several successive 
efforts, our strawberry beds were pretty 
fairly cleaned out, wat left ina Contition 
that gives us hope for fruit the coming 
summer. 

Now, a few words to apply this matter 
of fact sort of little parable. It is with 
the human heart—with your heart; dear 
young reader, as it was last year with my 
garden. Those good plants in your heart, 
which bring forth the pleasing fruits of lov-* 
ing, honest, obedient, pious actions, de- 
pend just as much on cultivation, and on 
being guarded from the rival growth of 
evil passions. Oh look to it, then, and 
now, while the weeds that grow naturally 
there, are still slightly rooted, apply your- 
selves by Christ’s help to pluck them forth. 

You remember that Mary Magdalen at 
at the sepulchre of our Lord, mistook him 
for a‘ gardener,’ and ina true spiritual 
sense, he is the Gardener of our souls. 

Then bend your youthful knees before 
him, and entreat him to cultivate the fruit- 
bearing vines in your hearts, and to expel 
from them every noxious weed. 

Yours truly, 

Windsor Locks, Ct. 


JOHN. 
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THE YOUNG PORTESS. 


It was an hour prized by thousands. In 
many a lovely glade and sequestered val- 
ley, far from the busy haunts of men, the 
cricket chirped its plaintive strain, and 
fainter grew the song of the robin, as it 
hushed its birdling to repose. The tops of 
distant hills were bathed in a flood of 
moon-beams, which strayed across every 
plain, and entered every hidden nook. In 
the crowded city the scene was far different; 
the moon shone upon the swarming streets 
with the same brilliancy as elsewhere ; but 
its presence was not welcomed or regarded 
as much by the hurried man of business, 
as by the quiet villager; and instead of 
shining upon hills and valleys strewn with 
many a peaceful hamlet, its light fell upon 
rows of high brick buildings, and strange- 
ly blended with the gleaming of lamps 
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At such an hour as this, a hundred feet 
were tripping lightly up the marble steps, 
which led to an elegant mansion in the 
Empire city ; they gathered there to cele- 
brate the sixteenth birth-day of one of 
their number, the young poetess, as she 
was called. 

Ah, well do I remember Emma D 8 
first day at school. Although a stranger 
to us then, her warm and affectionate 
heart soon won her many friends. How 
surprised were we, poor school-girls, when 
she read her first composition in poetry ; it 
was upon the Close of Day, and began thus : 

Day her rosy lips are touching 

‘o the jewelled brow of night. 
And to us who had usually commenced our 
effusions with ‘ Once upon a time,’ or ‘A 
great many years ago,’ it seemed a won- 
drous mystery how she could think of such 
pretty things, and our wonder was much 
increased, when she told us that it all 
came quite naturally to her to do so.— 
Quickly she mastered French and German, 
for study to her was not a task, but a labor 
of love. She had indeed a splendid intel- 
lect, and genius had lavished its most bril- 
liant gifts upon her. Vainly we longed 
that some of her talents might be imparted 
to us. 

She was so much occupied with her 
studies, that she failed to notice her color- 
less cheeks, and weakened frame; some 
said that she studied too hard, and that 
the mind was fast wearing out the fragile 
form; and so doating parents were willing 
to part with their treasure for a short time, 
that it might be spared to them the longer. 
And now she had returned, but country 
scenes had failed to bestow upon her the 
happy changes which they usually impart. 
Beautiful indeed she looked, as she stood 
there receiving the homage of that gay, ad- 
miring throng. Twined among the hair 
so neatly parted above her high, expansive 
brow, was a wreath of laurel leaves; fit 
emblem$ of her own character and aspira- 
tions. Was it those leaves which made 
her look so strangely pale? 

But she was not to return to school with 
us, and sorrowfully we bade her adieu that 
night; and the next vacation joy and 
gaiety had fled from our circle, for we mis- 
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ORIGINAL. 


ELSIE GRAY. 


‘Mother, cannot I go to Gertrude’s 
party to-morrow, asked little Elsie Gray, 
as she ran up to her mother’s side, almost 
outofbreath. ‘ I saw Gerty out at the gate 
just now, and she said I must come.’ * No, 
daughter, I don’t think I can let you go,’ 
said Mrs. Gray. ‘Oh! please let me go, 
mother, I am sure I’m big enough,’ and 
the little girl straightened up to make her- 
self as tall as possible. ‘1 was not think- 
ing of your size when I said no. But run 
and play now ; father will be at home soon, 
and then we will think it over,’ and the 
little girl slipped away with a merry 
laugh, which seemed to say, I know mother 
will let me go. 

The readers may perhaps be anxious to 
know why Mrs. Gray objected to giving 
her consent to Elsie’s attending Gertrude 
Elton’s party. You shall soon find out by 
the conversation which took place between 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray. 

‘Edward, can Elsie go to Gertrude’s 
party to-morrow?’ said Mrs. Gray to her 
husband. ‘Gertrude came round this 
evening and gave her a very pressing invi- 
tation.’ ‘Yes, certainly; why not?’ said 
Mr. G., looking up from his paper. * She 
is now twelve years old, and as it is to be 
a juvenile party, I see no reason why she 
cannot go.’ ‘You know, Edward, the 
child has no dress to wear. At least, if 
she has dresses, they are not as good asthe 
other girls’, and I don’t want Elsie to go 
and look like a fright.’ Mr. G. could see 
that his wife’s temper was gaining a victory 
over her bettem self. ‘Why Ellen,’ he 
said, ‘I’m sure the dress Elsie had on” 
Sunday was good enough; she looked 
very sweet in it. What better would you 
want?’ ‘Why, do you suppose I would 
let her go in that blue dress? no, not if 
the child never goes to a party. Why, 
she has had that dress a month’— She 
was going on when her .husband laid his 
hand gently on her arm and said; ‘ Ellen, 





do you know by not letting Elsie go to 
the party'on account of her dress, you are 
raising in her bosom a passion for dress? 
and Ellen, I thought you knew my affairs 
better. lcan afford to dress her neatly, 
not extravagantly; and think how many 
unhappy moments it will cause her. You 
are unhappy now, because the child will 
not be dressed as handsomely as Mrs. 
Percival’s two daughters, or Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s; but they are wealthy, and we are 
not; what we save from dress now, will 
add to our little stock we are saving to 
educate hér; and think how much better 
an education is than finery. Now she 
cares nothing for a fine dress, and for my 
sake let her never care; but all is vanity, 
vanity.’ 

Mr. Gray (by some) may seem to speak 
harshly, but he felt it was the right mo- 
ment to speak. He felt that his wife’s 
passion for dress was hiding all her other 
good qualities. Butshe was more to be 
pitied than blamed, and her husband really 
loved her devotedly. Mrs. Gray did not 
like to displease her husband, and there- 
fore said, for this once Elsie might go in 
a dress she had worn two or three times. 
But those-who have such passion for dress, 
can tell with what mortification Mrs. Gray 
saw Elsie depart for Gertrude’s party. As 
an excuse for her many faults, 1 must let 
you read a page or two of her early history. 

She was a petted child of fortune. Hav- 
ing had from her earliest years every wish 
gratified, almost before it was expressed. 
She possessed a warm and affectionate 
heart, and truly loved her husband, and 
would not willingly offend him. She knew 
that he had in his possession all those 
qualities that were noble; but must she 
give up that darling passion she had che- 
rished solong? Ah foolish heart, ponder 
well; you little know that the future hap- 
piness of your child depends upon your 
decision. Now Elsie is the happiest of 
the happy, skipping along through the 
merry dance, caring for aught save dress ; 
but the love of it is soon learnt by the 
young, it needs but few lessons. They 
are too prone to cultivate the exterior 
rather than the heart. 

When Elsie returned, her mothgy met 
her-with an anxious smile. first 
question was, ‘ Well, Elsie, did you enjoy 

ourself?’ ‘Oh mother, I am so glad you 
G0; for Theave had such a nice time, 
andeverybody was so kind, and what do 
you think, mother, I heard some ladies 
talking about me; one said they thought 
you had very good taste to dress me with 
such simplicity; and I declare I don’t 
think dress makes much difference, for I 
was just as happy as ifI was dressed ever 
so fine.’ 

From that hour Mrs. Gray determined 
never to let her own wishes interfere with 
the happiness of her child. She would try 
and conquer her fondness for dress, and 
try and bring Elsie up an ornament to so- 
ciety. And well did she succeed, for in 
after years 

‘ None knew her but to love her 
None named her but to praise.’ 
She grew up to be everything that was 
lovely. Purity, meekness, and innocence 
held the rein over her heart. Ipa. 
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THE LOST SAVED. 


Several years ago, we were crossing the 
Atlantic Ocean. One afternoon the pas- 
sengers were sitting in the cabin, when we 
heard a cry, the most fearful that ever rings 
through the ship, “‘ A man overboard !”— 
We flew to the deck, and there saw strug- 
gling*in the water, a cabin boy, who a few 
moments before had gone out on the bow- 
sprit to bring in a seaman’s clothes, and 
had been swept off by a powerful wave.— 
He saw it coming and tried to hold on, 
but his little arms were too weak for a 
mighty billow. The wind was blowing al- 
most a gale, the sea ran high, and the 
waves were roaring. As the ship flew be- 
Tite the blast, the boy was every instant 
drifting farther away from us. The scene 
at this moment baffies description. The 
whole ship’s company, four hundred per- 
sons, were gathered on deck—women cry- 
ing, and all in consternation, that they 
tould not instantly snatch him from a 
watery grave. The voice of the captain 
rang through the ship, ordering the boats 





to be let down, and the ship to be put 
about. The mate and a couple of stout 
sailors sprang into the boat, and it was 
lowered away. Inan instant she touched 
the sea, and with long and swift strokes of 
the oars, the seamen drove her through the . 
water. It was a pull for life. The boy 
by this time had drifted perhaps half a 
mile astern. We saw him afar off, a mere 
speck upon the waters, now altogether lost 
from sight, and now tossed up into view 
by a wave. The boat grew smaller in the 
distance. Rising and falling with the 
waves, it sometimes sunk almost out of 
view. Never shall we forget the anxiety 
with which we followed the boat. At 
length it seemed to approach the distant 
speck, a motidn was made, as if men were 
catching at something in the water, as if 
they were pulling something on board.— 
And then the boat turned its head toward 
the ship. As yet we could not see distinct- 
ly whether the boy had been picked up or 
had sunk. The boat came alongside, and 
was hoisted up by the side of the ship, 
with the hearty pulls of almost all on board. 
We were not quite sure of the result, till 
we saw the mate step on the deck, wrap- 
ping in his strong arms, a wet, shivering, 
almost dead boy. Never did we experience 
such a feeling of relief, as at that moment. 
A murmur of approbation and joy, though 
almost choked with tears, ran through the 
ship, a thrill like that which runs through 
heaven when a human soul, shipwrecked, 
and about to perish, is rescued and brought 
back to God! 

Every man is somewhat in the situation 
of that boy, struggling like a strong swim- 
mer, on the sea of life. And when one is 
saved from the billows which threaten to 
engulf him, there goes up from those on 
high, who are spectators of the scene, a 
shout like the sound of many waters. 

N: Y. Evangelist. 
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THE VAMPIRE BAT. 


Travellers tell us, that in South Ameri- 
ca there are some of the most beautiful 
countries in the world. There you see 
magnificent forests, full of immense trees, 
lofty mountains, and broad and deep rivers. 
These countries are also teaming with wild 
animnainn panini jaguars, hyenas, and 
every of monkey, parrot and insect. 
These animals are very troublesome tothe 
people who live there, for if you go abroad 
you are in danger of the larger beasts; and 
if you stay at home, you are annoyed by 
the insects. 

One of the most singular of these ani- 
mals is the Vampire Bat. It is found no- 
where in the world but in South America. 
It is larger than our English bat, being 


| about the size of a magpie, and of a reddish 


browm color. It does not live on moths, 
as our bats do, but in a very different man- 
ner. I remember not long ago, going into 
the large open porch of an old building, 
and found the floor strewed with the wings 
and empty bodies of moths. Uponinquiry . 
I found from one who had watched them, 
that they were the leavings of the bats’ 
midnight meals. 

When twilight comes on, and the cool 
night begins, it flies out of its nest, where 
it has been sleeping all day, and hovers 
about the house to find an open window. 
It is not long before it discovers one; for 
the people, heated all day by the hot sun, 
are glad to open their windows to enjoy the 
cool air when they retire to bed. It then 
flies in, and probably finds the clothes 
thrown lightly over the sleeper, and some 
part of the body exposed. Here it attaches 
itself, bites out a very small part of the 
flesh, and proceeds to suck the blood. The 
poor man, tired and fast asleep, never 
knows what is going on; and in order to 
make him sleep the sounder, the bat opens 
its large wings, and fans cool air upon him. 
And often it happens that the. sleeper 
sleeps out of time into eternity. 

Now, may we not be thankful that we 
have not these terrible creatures in this 
country? God has been very good to us 
in keeping wild and dangerous animals 
away from us. But does not this vampire 
remind us of something else? I think it 
does. I think it reminds us of one who is 
always trying to destroy our souls and yet 
makes it so pleasant, and tries to keep us 
so ignorant of what he is doing, that we 
often are unaware. I mean Satan. He 
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comes and tries to lead us into sin, and 
makes it so pleasant, that we do not know 
it is dangerous to our souls. Oh! how 
many people he keeps asleep,—fast asleep 
in sin and carelessness, and worldliness ; 
and they only wake to find themselves 
ruined for ever, in eternity ! 


. Editorial. 
HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH} 
Second Patient. 

Matron.—_{Stopping between the alcoves and 
speaking in an under tone to Madame V.) The 
little girl we are now going to see, will proba- 
bly be disfigured for life. She was apparently 
one of the most beautiful children in the coun- 
try, but unfortunately heedless almost beyond 
example. Ifehe took a glass of water she 
would ‘be looking in another direction, and 
spill half of it. Her clothes were always soiled, 
and her face covered with scratches. When 
she walked, it was in vain to recommend to her 
the best way,es she went to the right and left, 
without giving the slightest attention to what 
you said. §f you pointed out a hole to be 
avoided, it was precisely into the hole she 
would step, and perhups fall her whole length 
in the mud, 

MadameV.—I’m not at all surprised,my dear 
Madame, at what you tell me. [ know chil- 
dren who have similar faults; [know of one, 
for example, who the other day was walking 
backwards, and was upon the point of falling, 
and perhaps breaking her head, which catastro- 
phe fortunately [ was in time to prevent. You 
know who I mean, Sophy. 

Sophy.—(Slightly embarrassed.) Yes, mam- 
ma; but that will not happen again, you know. 

Mad. V.—And Charles,you know a little boy 
who not long since, run his head against a tree, 
and got a five bump on his forehead. 

Charles.—(Blushing.) Yes, mamma. 

Matron.—Isupposelcanguess whothoseyoung 
people are. It is surely a long time since 
these things happened. 

Mad. V.—It ought to be, most certainly. 

Matron.—I will now tell you,if you please,tie 
story of our little patient. One day when she 
was alone in the room, there came along in the 
street a showman, who to attract attention, 
played on a trumpet; of course she must see 
what was going on, and without thinking that 
the window was shut, put her head through 
the square of glass, breaking it into a thousand 
pieces. Her screams brought her mother, who 
found her covered with bluod, and her face full 
of little bits of glass. A surgeon was imme- 
diately sent for to dress her wounds, but it was 
a long and painful operation, to take out one 
by one the bits of glass, which in some places 
it was almost impossible to extract. As her 
parents had not the means of properly taking 
care of her at heme, she was brought here. 

Mad. V.—Poor little thing ! 

Matron.—You will seein whata stateherfaceis. 
(The perty enter the alcove.) 

Mad. V.—How do you do,dear? ‘How do you 
find yourself this morning ? 

The Patient.—Quitecomfortable,I thank you. 

Mad. V.—Have you been here a long time ? 

The Patient.—About a month, Madame. 

Mad. V.—Your face appears to be in a bad 
conditioa. 

The Patient.—Yes, Madame, and all the 
effects of my own carelessness. I shall never 
look like myself again, and I shall carry the 
scars a8 long as I live. 

Mad. V.—I trust not, my child; you will 
doubtless recover in a degree your original 
looks—take courage; besides, you know that 
it is more important to be good than pretty.— 
Beauty of character is independent of beauty 
of face, and much more important. Good bye, 
dear. 

The Patient.—Adieu. You are very kind, 
Madame, I thank you for your good wishés. 

Mad. V.—{In passing to the next alcove,turn- 
ing towards her children.) What a terrible 
example of heedlessness, 

M.—You have still to visit another victim of 
careléseness, and who is scarcely better off. 

(To be Continued.) 
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Some fear that the German soldiers about to- 
be added to the forces of the allies, will not 
stand fire. One thing is certain—they will all 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Newton, Ms., Feb., 1855. 

Dear Mr. Willis—Your little paper is a 
welcome visitor from week to week, and I think 
since the new year commenced, it has increas- 
ed in interest. Your contributors deserve the 
thanks of their young readers, and what is bet- 
ter, we doubt not they experience in their own 
bosoms that rich reward which always accom- 
panies well directed effurts. Dear‘ Sallie Sin- 
gle,’ we really love—by the way, I think she 
deserves a better name. Can you not think of 
some one whom you know to be worthy of such 
a treasure, to recommend to her, that she may 
not always be Miss ‘ Single?’ But we have 
too high an opinion of her to suspect. for a mo- 
ment that it is not the name of her awn choice. 
Heaven biess her! 

We think too, ‘ Estelle,’ and ‘ Anna Hartlie,’ 
and others, deserve all praise; may they never 
weary in their work oflove. And when, dear 
sir, your labors for a rising race are ended, 
may you peacefully rest with the sweet con- 
sciousness of having done what you could. 

Une Amie. 


Plainfield, Hampshire Co., Ms., Dec 28, 1854. 
Kind Editor—Feeling that we cannot dis- 
pense with the interesting ‘Companion’ that 
greets us with its smiling face, and instructive 
words, bidding us be glad when sad, relatung 
some pleasing narrative to enliven our spirits, 
and chase away dull care, I write to renew the 
subscription, so that during the coming year 
we may meet our ‘old friend’ with a clear 
conscience, that we have not taken froin its just 
due, and compelled it to go without that which 
is necessary for its support. To you, kind 
Editor, we would render our sincere thanks, 
for the benefit derived from your excellent pa- 
per, through your kindness. May pour hfe 
und health be precious in the sight of Him who 
holds us in existence. May the Youth’s Com- 
panion find its way to all the children of our 
iaud. LT tisk there is no paper urat the old 
and young are so well pleased with. Will you 
please to direct as last year to my; brother, A. 
T. Dyer. Yours, &c., Emity G. Dyer. 








Variety. 
LAUGHABLE REVENGE. 

Little Sam, a negro, was usually employed 

about the person of his inaster, who was a lazy 
druakard. His master’s face had upon it the 
usual sign of distress, which nature hangs out 
when abused ; that is, a fiery red nose. One 
day he lay asleep, and little Sam sat watehing 
by side, Sam’s main business was tuo 
brus ay the flies that would disturb him. 
This he did most faithfully, sd that one old fly, 
to retaliate, turned upon Sam, and buzzed 
about his ears unmercifully, now and they gip- 
ping him with 1ts pincers. 
He withstood this bravely for a time, with 
true stoical composure, until, wearied out at 
last, he started up for revenge. He chased old 
Mr. Fly quietly around the room some time, 
endeavoring to take him prisoner, but all in 
vain. By and by the fly lit down upon his 
master’s face, when a new thought struck 
Sam ; and instead of brushing him away, he 
sat down and watched its motions. You might 
have seen his white teeth and large eyes ex- 
pressing all the glee imaginable, as the fly 
crept cautiously towards the fiery nose of his 
master. ‘QOn’v you go a leetie furder,’ said he, 
‘and you'll be sorry.’ On went Mr. Fly, until 
he planted his feet fairly on this red hot logk- 
ing member of his master’s face, when suddenly 
he flew to the farthest corner of the room.— 
Up jumped little Sam, snapping his fingers 
with delight, and saying, ‘He! he! he! 1 
tole you so. You be sorry now. I glad of it. 
You burnt your foot—he! he! you burnt your 
foot. I know’d you would. And I'm ‘rite glad!’ 
[Juvenile nstruetory® 
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TESTIMONY OF A RICH MAN. 


The late Mr. McDonogh, the millionaire, in 
his will, says— 

‘“ Let the poorer classes of the world be con- 
soled, assured that the labor-loving, frugal, in- 
dustrious, and virtuous among them possess 
joys and happinegs in this life which the rich 
know not and cannot appreciate. So well con- 
vinced am I, after a long life and intercourse 
with my fellow-men of all classes, of the truth 
‘that the happiness of this life is altogether on 
the side of the virtuous and industrious poor,’ 
that, had I children (which I have not) and a 
fortune to leave behind me at death, 1 would 
bequeath, after a virtuous education, to effect 
which nothing should be spared, a very small 
amount to each, merely sufficient to excite 
them to habits of industry and frugality, and no 
more.” 


ee 


THE SWEARER REBUKED. 


On a certain occasion, General Washin 
itivited a number of his fellow Officers to ring 
with him. While at the table, one of them 
uttered an oath. The Geneval dropped his 
knife and fork. ina moment, and in his deep 
undertone and characteristic dignity and deli- 
beration, said, ‘ J thought we all s our- 
selves gentlemen.’ He then resumed his knife 
and fork,and went on as before. The remark 





have been accustomed to stand smoke. 


struck like an electric shock, and, as was in- 
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tended, did execution, as his remarks, in such 
cases were very apt todo. No person swore 
at the table after that. Andafter dinner the 
officer referred to remarked to his companion, 
that if the General had struck him over the 
head with his sword, he could have borne it; 
but the home thrust which he gave him was 
too much—it was too much for a gentleman. 
And it is hoped that it will be too much for 
any one who pretends to be a gentleman. 
| Dr: Edwards. 
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KEEP THE CANDLES LIGHTED. 


I am very much afraid that, in many houses, 
the Bible is ased like the two wax candles my 
good mother bought for the evening when we 
were visited by the intendant. hey were 
lighted as he came in, and blown out the mo- 
ment he left, so that they burnt for ten’ min- 
utes at the very most. And since that famous 
day they have ornamented our chimney-piece, 
where | have seen them getting yellower and 
more rancid these thirty years. So you see 
they have not been of much use. 

—_—~@— 


LEARNING THE CATECHISM. 

The New York Observer says:— A benevo- 
lent gentleman some years since, proposed to 
give an elegant pocket Bible as a prize to each 
child in the state of Illinois, who would com- 
mit to memory and recite the whole of the 
Westminster Assemblys’s Shorter Catechism. 
It is stated that more than 5000 Bibies have 
been received, and nearly all given into the 
hands of childien who have perfectly committed 
the whole catechism to memory, and recited it 
at one time. 
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Tueovogica, Dirrerences.—Dr. Stuart 
was rather fuad of controversy. A favorite 
topic with him was the true nature of saving 
faith, on which subject he regarded Dr. Chal- 
mers as in error. ‘They met in the streets of 
Euinburg, and entered at once intoa warm 
Controversy ; street after street, and square 
after square were passed, and at length the 
disputants parted: Dr. Chalmers taking Dr. 
Stuart by the hand and saying, ‘Ifyou wish to 
see my views stated clearly and distinctly, read 
a tract called, “Hindrances to Believers of 
the Gospel.”’? ‘Why,’ said Dr. Stuart, ‘that 
is the very tract [ published myself’ Dr, 
Chalmers used often to describe this scene as 
a proof that many may think they differ when 
they really agree. 
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Bur one JouRNEY THROUGH THE WorRLD. 
—An upright man, who when disposing of the 
produce of his farin, ade it an invariable rule 
to give better measure than was required of 
him, was asked by a friend why he did so, as 
it would not be to his advantage. He replied, 
‘God has permitted me but one journey through 
the world, and when gone I cannot return to 


‘rectify mistakes.” 


a 

A Narurat Mistake.—A boy called a 
doctor to visit his father, who had the delirium 
tremens, Not rightly recollecting the name 
of the disease, he called it the devil’s trembles 
—mgking very poor Latin, but very good Eng- 
lish. —_—_.—_ 
One Letrer.—The Glasgow Herald says 
of a deceased gentleman, “ He was not more 
respected in public than revered in private.’’— 
A cotemporary, in quoting the paragraph, com- 
pletely reversed its signification, by dropping 
a single letter, and writing, “ He was no more 
respected in public than revered in private.”— 
One letter does sometimes make a great dif- 
ference. . 
—p>— 


CLIPPINGS. 

Six old things sre turned to new uses :— 
Printing PAPER is made out of the pulp of the 
tulip-tree or bass-wood—weoor is made of pine 
tassela—meat is made of hay—sNakeEs are 
discovered that lay eggs—cows’ milk is 
thought to be improved by the exercise of 
working them in the plough—the demand for 
“KID GLOVes” is making MONKEYS very scarce 
in South America. 


Here is a brief paragraph into which a big 
heap of truth is squeezed. ‘Did you ever 
scratch the end ofa piece of timber, slightly 
elevated, witha pin? Though scarcely heard 
at one end, it was distinctly heard at the 
other. Just so it is with any merit, excellence 
or good work. It will sooner be heard of and 
applauded and rewarded on the other side of 
the globe, than by your immediate acquaint- 
ance.’ 

Among the Hottentots, if a widow marries 
again, she is obliged to cut off the joint of a 
finger for every hueband she marries after the 
first: this she presents to her new husband on 
her wedding day, commencing with the little 
fingers first. 

A Connecticut minister, passing through a 
village church-yard, and c. rving the. indis- 
criminate praises bestowed on the dead, wrote 
on the gate post the following line— 

“ Here lie the dead, and here the living lie.” 


Done Noraine.—They that do nothing, 
are in the readiest way to do that which is 
worse than nothing. ' 

Domne as we Puisase.—No one bas a 
right to do as he pleases, except when he 
pleases to do right. 





Voetry. 


— 
ORIGINAL. 


“I AM STRONG IN HIM” 
[See Youth’s Companion, Nov. 30,’54, p. 128,) 
O! strong in God was the feeble child i 
Who lay on that bed of pain— 
Though dimmed the light of his once b 
And fevered his every vein. 


Yes, ‘‘ strong in Him!” though never again 
{n the joyous summer hours, iit 

Might he wander forth with oird and bee, 
And gather the fragrant flowers, 


Still “ strong in Him ;” though so soon to 
From that fond and loving one, a 

Who through weary years of care and toil, 
Had watched o’er her darling son. 


He was “ strong in Him ;” fearless he trod 
The shadowy vale’ of death : 

And reposing on his Savior’s love, 
Resigned his suffering breath. 


O! dear ones in childhood’s sunny morn, 
When merrily laughs the eye, 

And blossoms of hope are thickly strown, 
And blue is the arching sky ; 


Ere clouds the serene prospect deform, 
Ere cometh the evil day, 

Seek ye for His strength who came to saye— 
The Life, the Truth, and the Way. 


Fell some disease on your active frames, 
His withering hand may lay ; 

Or those ye love to the spirit-land 
May silently pass away. 

Then haste to Him in the dew of youth— 
That Friend who is ever nigh; 


So shall ye, though flesh and heart may fail, 
Be “ strong” to live and to die. 
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WHAT I8 THAT, MOTHER? 
BY BISHOP DOANE. 
What is that, mother ? 
The lark, my child! 
The morn has but just looked out and smiled, 
When he starts from his humbie, grassy nest 
And is up and away,with the dew on his breast 
And a hymn in his heart, to yon, pure bright 
sphere, 

To warble it out in his Maker’s ear, 

Ever, my child, be thy morning lays 

Tuned, like the lark’s to thy Maker’s praie. 
What is that, mother? 

- The dove, my son! 

And that low, sweet voice, like a widow’s moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast 
Constant and pure, by that lonely neat, 
As the wave is poured from ‘sowe crystal arn; 
For her distant dear one’s quick return. 

Ever, my son, be thou like tte dove ; 

In friendship as faithful, as constant in love! 


What is that, mother ? 

" ’ The eagle, my boy! 
Proudly careering his course of joy ; 
Firm, on his own mountain vigor relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying, 
His wing on the wind, and his eye in the sun, 
»He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right 

on. 
Boy, may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 
Onward and upward, and true to the line. 


What is that, mother ? 

The swan, my love! 
He is floating down from his native grove 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh, 

He is floating down by himself to die. 
Death darkens his eye and unplumes his wings, 
Yet his sweetest song is the last he singa. 
Live so, my love,that when death shall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home! 


THE DEAD—AN EXTRACT. 
Do not always weep, when thinking 
Of the loved ones early gone, 
And their names speak not so sadly— 
Breathe them in a pleasant tone. 
Think not of the dreary grave-yard, 
When comes on the stormy even, 
Think how beautiful the place is 
They call home, and we call heaven. 








WEE WORDS. 
There is a wee wee word [ love 
All other Wee wee words above ; 
What may this wee wee word be—guess ; 
Three letters spell it—* yes.” 


This wee wee word has a wee brother, 
Whom I hate more than any other, 
fll-natured wee wee dwarf, [ know, 
Two letters spell his name—no! 
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